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ATTRACTING THE ATTENTION 
OF READERS. 


Most of us have listened to the fervid elo- 
quence of the Fourth of July orator, the politi- 
cal the itinerant sidewalk 
of patent medicine, when some 
chance word or phrase electrified our attention 
and changed us from amused spectators to 
careful listeners, hungry for something more of 
the same sort. 


haranguer, even 
“barker ” 


And in our roamings through 
woods and fields, along the shore, our jostlings 
with a hurrying crowd, it is more often an ap- 
parently slight thing in itself, an odd note or 
suggestion in nature or humanity instead of a 
whole page, that draws us irresistibly from our 
indifference into eager investigation. 

In this age of much printing the reader need 
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not seek for matter and then feel obliged to 
devour whatever is found. It comes to him in 
bewildering profusion, and his careless eye has 
only to glance over it for surface indications of 
his particular kind of gold. There are rich 
mines of it hidden within the proffered pages, 
often with scarcely any surface indications at 3 
all, and these he is very likely to pass over for 
something that appeals instantly to his gaze. 
And it is natural and right that it should be 
so; we all do it. 














































The stage-coach days have 
shortened to the hours of the railroad and auto- 
mobile, the three-volume novel toa short story, 
the chapter to a page, the page to a paragraph, i 
and the paragraph to a sentence. 








And the 
writer who knows his business epitomizes his 






novel into perhaps a single word upon the 
cover, and then plunges the reader into the 
midst of action by the summary grasp of the 
first line. 4 









Many and many a story have I read with 





absorbed interest from a chance and indifferent 
line, which I 
would have passed but for that suggestive title 





glance at a title or single 





or line which captured me almost without voli- 
tion on my part. I once heard a writer say that 


with the title a novel was half written, and that 





half of the other half was an irresistible first 





paragraph and a regretful leave-taking at the 
last. 





And certainly if the first paragraph can 
be so charged with interest as to catch an indif- 
ferent reader and carry him hungrily through i 
the book, and then leave him with a longing for 4 
more of the story or for another book of the 

same sort, that author has no cause to fear his 

or her future. 









But there are good books, many of them, 
often better than those whose attractive titles 
force us into becoming purchasers, whose exteri- 
ors are barren and uninviting. If theirauthors 
are of established reputation, with names that 
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are a guarantee of quality, well and good, we 
will take them on faith for what has gone before; 
but if the writers are new, we must through 
very repletion decline. If they are strong 
enough, they may win through in spite of the 
handicap title; if not, it is likely to close 
against them even the partial success they 
might have won. On every bookstore counter 
we can pick up dozens of books whose titles 
are hastening them on to success, and dozens 
of others whose titles — or lack of them —are 


causing the books to be moved farther and 
farther back upon the shelves and under more 
and more accumulation of dust. 

A man, even while winning success profes- 
sionally or in business, can hasten acceptance 
into the best society by careful attention to out- 
side appearance. A book or story comes as an 
absolute stranger except for the name of the 
writer, unknown as his book perhaps. Can it 
expect much of a welcome without an attract- 


ive exterior? Frank H. Sweet. 
Waynesporo, Va. 





THE MINOR TRIALS 


Passing over that greatest of all trials, the 
rejection of manuscript by an unfeeling and 
undiscriminating editor, there are still any 
number of lesser annoyances that taken in the 
aggregate do almost impel the writer to for- 
swear his vocation. Strangely enough these 
come in greatest abundance to that one who 
has achieved what is called success, and, what 
is perhaps the heaviest blow of all, they fre- 
quently come from the hands of friends and 
admirers. 

You who would anticipate an unhappy 
knowledge will find that those miscreants, the 
compositor and the proofreader, can do more 
than any others toward lessening your enjoy- 
ment of life and your respect for your own 
work. If you write of a “pallid lily,” as any 
one may do, it will probably appear as a 
“potted lily.” This misprint has an added 
sting because of a certain reasonableness 
about it. A “blooming rose” may appear as 
a “ blooming nose,” and worse than these may 
happen. 

Thus will you often see the wings of your 
fancy clipped, your wisdom turned to foolish- 
ness by the cruel ingenuity of the types; 
until you are ready to wish that some retribu- 
tive fate would send the guilty one to that hill 
of his “ which he spells with an ‘e.’” 

The squibs and quips of the so-called funny 
man so often directed against the writer — 
usually the writer of verse — will be found 
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something of a cross. You know that no 
editor ever asks a would-be contributor his 
rates for poetry by the yard or the pound, or 
calls for the office boy to throw him or her out 
of the office window. We all know that edi- 
tors are courteous, gracious, and long-suffer- 
ing beings, and that they do sometimes smile 
on the spring poet. Even though you havea 
fine sense of wit and humor and a wise lack of 
sensitiveness you will find it difficult to see 
anything very funny in such as this: — 
From an Author’s Note-book. 


Sold one poem and had five returned. 
to pay the butcher. 


Made almost enough 
Sold a short story and came within an 
ace of making enough to pay ten dollars on the grocery bill. 
Wrote an obituary on an ancient citizen and had Maria’s shoes 
mended with the proceeds. Must try and write enough to- 
night to buy a gallon of kerosene oil. 


Or this: — 
“Why do I live!”’ the poet cried, 
And the editor made reply: 
** You sent your poem through the mail, 
And that’s the reason why.” 

Or again this :— 

It is said that a poet recently contracted a severe case of 
blood-poisoning by handling an old one-hundred-dollar bill, 
but the mere fact that a poet and a hundred-dollar bill are 
mixed up in the affair brands the statement as a malicious 
falsehood. 

I strongly advise you to learn to laugh at 
these. You may, in time, come to think them 
funny. 

Social life will have its pitfalls for you. In 
almost any social gathering some unwise 
friend in making introductions will say: “ Miss 
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L , but of course you are familiar with her 
name, through her writings.” Then will the 
introduced man or woman make an effort to 
look intelligent and succeed in looking foolish 
and unhappy, and you, feeling much more so, 
will wish that your well-meaning friend had 
been less desirous of doing you honor and will 
pity the man or woman who feels compelled to 
stammer out: “Ah, yes, certainly,” when the 
victim has never heard of you before but dares 
not say so. Under the impression that the 
divine afflatus is always with you, mistaken 
friends will on occasions, fit and otherwise,ask 
for just a few verses, or a tiny poem suited to 
the moment. Obituary verse may even be 
requested of you. Readings and recitations 
will be solicited. You love to write, but hate 
reading or reciting; but you have only the 
choice between being considered stupid or 
ungracious. 

A greater trial than this is the misappre- 
hension in some minds as to the import and 
purpose of some verse or story. It was my 
hapless fate to write one day a poem in which 
occurred these words: “ But I was blind in 
those dear days.”” It was my more hapless 
fate to hear from the lips of a woman of sup- 
posed intelligence this question: ‘‘ Miss Blank, 
did you ever lose your eyesight?” Again, hav- 
ing in a bit of society verse — supposedly 
humorous-——used the name, “Mrs. Major 
Thwing,” I received_one day not long after- 
ward a request for the address of the Mrs. 
Thwing mentioned in my poem. Even the 
worm will turn, and a prompt answer was sent 
to the enquirer saying that the lady mentioned 
in the poem owed her existence to the exigen- 
cies of verse-making and that in compiling his 
history of the Thwing family in America 
(which was given as the reason for the ques- 
tion ), the genealogist was not to trust to the 
poets; they were the world’s authorized liars. 

Scarcely less pleasant is it to have a newly- 
made acquaintance say: “ Yes, indeed, I re- 
member reading your article on ‘advertising 
oddities’; I really never laughed so much in 
my life; I always think of that when I see 
your name.” 

You will feel a strong impulse to strike the 
speaker; you will also feelan utter humiliation 


of spirit, as well as a strong sense of 
injustice. Of all the beautiful, tender senti- 
ment, of all the high, noble, and uplifting 
thoughts in essay, story, and poem to which 
you have given expression this little nonsensi- 
cal bit is the one thing this person ‘best re- 
members. To her you are just the author of 
“ Advertising Oddities.” Since then I’ve 
never dared be “as funny as I can.” 

More exasperating than this and rousing 
rebellious emotions of another kind is that 
undiscriminating person who always speaks 
thus: “I did so admire that little poem of 
yours in the last issue of Sea and Shore. | 
do just love your little poems, anyway.” 

You know that your poems are not epics, 
but they are not little. She who speaks thus 
has measured them by the space they filled on 
the page of the paper or magazine. Little, in- 
deed! when they were born of lofty aspira- 
tion, vivid imaginings, fervid passion; when 
you waited hours, perhaps, for the word that 
should be a fit setting for your thought. Or 
when maybe with a swift impulse of the 
divine madness you wrote almost as one who 
knew it not until the poem, perfect in its 
beauty, self-created, made you wonderingly 
glad! 

If you write an especially good story 
wherein the descriptions are graphic, the 
people seem real people, and the plot is not 
impossible, you need not be surprised to re- 
ceive from one to half-a-dozen letters accusing 
you of a wanton disregard of the sacredness 
of friendship and possibly threatening a libel 
suit. 

Again, and this may seem a very small trial 
indeed, there is the ignorance on the part of 
the average person as to metrical composition 
in its various forms and titles. People’s con- 
fusion as to these matters seems unforgivable, 
and you will feel like remanding them to the 
schoolroom when they call your sonnet a 
ballade and vice versa. I wrote a ballade the 
other day, and I read it to my dearest friend. 
She said: “That is good, very good, but it 
ought to be longer. There ought to be more of 
it.” With forced calmness, and overlooking 
the implied compliment, I explained to her the 
limitations of the ballade. 
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Another harrowing experience is that of 
being introduced as the Indiana or the Ohio 


authoress. In the first place, you object to 
the word authoress or poetess; more than 
that, you feel injured at being credited to any 
one state or section. You will wish to believe 
that you belong to the world, or at least to 
your own fair land. 

It, too, will be 
subject to the carelessness of the printer and 
the editor. If there is anything in the least 
degree peculiar about it, you will be made to 
suffer for that peculiarity. 


Then there is your name. 


I have myself had 
much difficulty in persuading these overwise 
ones that I know how to spell my own name. 

The disrespect in which friends and ac- 
quaintances hold your domestic capabilities 
and acquirements is something that rankles. 
Though you excel in making pies and dote on 
washing dishes, and though your darning- 
basket has a good record, still will friends and 
strangers smile their incredulity in your face. 
Your most notable experiences with bread- 
board and stew-pan are as nothing in their 
eyes. You will frequently find the unen- 
lightened individual incapable of understand- 
ing that writing as a profession is anything 
more than a pleasant diversion, and you will 
observe a lifting of eyebrows when you refer 
to the duties of your desk as “ work.” 

After your feet are fairly set toward the 
shining heights, the multitudinous young poet 
or story-writer will write to you asking how 


you managed it; he will ask at what hour you 





Having “something to say” does not point 
the way to the literary field —it is too ele- 
mentary. If it is of value, millions of men 
think it but are unable to put it in a way that 
will help others. “ Style” is the necessity — 
andthe term needs to be defined. It is not 
the mere technique of writing — although that 
is needed. A man may be able to “ appre- 


ciate’ the most subtle defects in Addison and 
himself improve occasional sentences and still 
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do your best work, whether you use a stub pen 
or a fountain pen, and if you approve of a 
vegetarian diet. And worse than this will 
these ambitious persons do; they will send 
you their stories and their poems, asking for 
your honest opinion and your criticism, 
promising to accept the same in the spirit of 
meekness. If you are kind-hearted and very 
unwise, forthwith you do what is asked of 
you, and reap the consequences ina storm of 
reproaches and hints of a jealous desire to nip 
genius in the bud. If you maintain silence, 
not so does the aspiring enquirer. 

There is another thing, and that is postage 
stamps — not those with which the precious 
manuscript is sent upon its way, but those 
other ones that are enclosed for its possible 
return, and yet are sent in the hope that they 
will not be used. In case the editor accepts 
your offering with gratitude, as he doubtless 
does, will he return those stamps to you in his 
letter of acceptance? Nay, my dear en- 
quirer, you will never see them again. On the 
contrary, in the proportion that you are suc- 
cessful will you sigh for a private stamp 
factory. 

These are among the minor trials of the 
literary life. Circumstances and conditions 
others. But they are only the 
little gnats and mosquitoes, the little burrs 
along the journey concerning which you are 
exhorted to put a cheerful courage on and go 
singing on your way. 

Cuicaco, Ill. 


will reveal 


Carlotta Perry. 


not have a style. Style is the result of such 
study plus a personal philosophy —the set- 
tling by thorough thought of one’s attitude 
toward the world. When one has settled first 
his opinions of immortality, his sentiments 
toward women, his estimate of contradictory 
fellow men, he is beginning to have a personal 
philosophy. Whenever his head has its own 
final answer to whatever his heart can ask him, 
his nature is becoming sufficiently settled to 
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hope for a “style” that is worth while. Even 
though a man is going to write humor or the 
lightest verse of any real merit, he needs first 
such development. It must be had by less 
reading and more thought. In the great 
writers, even when they choose a trifling 
theme, there is the undertone, saying that they 
could have written “deeply ” had they chose. 
It is their personal philosophy, not obtruding 
upon others, but guiding their own doings. It 
is this that gives the third substance to tech- 
nique, which is like the flower of old wine, and 
which the professors cannot analyze. But it 
can be attained by self-honesty. 

In my drawer are some letters written to me 
by a great orator —a man who in the technique 
of word and sentence for his special art must 
be ranked among the greatest the country has 
known. With regard to some of my old ex- 
perimental manuscript he says it has “the 
touch of nature”; another manuscript has 








parts that are “sublime.” Jn my acquaintance 
with him I found that he placed a low estimate 
on certain standard authors and he had an 
especially poor opinion of Addison. This con- 
tradiction of the world’s estimate, from one 
who was such a master of expression, struck 
me as being worthy of study. When | came 
to an appreciation of Addison's merit. and the 
reasons therefor, I saw something deeper. In 
the orator’s work I could see wherein he was 
great and wherein he had allowed himself to 
cater to the bias of his audience. Style is a 
matter of general rather than particular in- 
sight. 

As to that which was “ sublime ” in my work 
I have outgrown it, so that I would not care to 
see it in print, which instance of self-study I 
offer as a comment on the old advice not to 
“rush into print.” 

Charles D. Stewart. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





Many writers fail to appreciate the necessity 
of proper preparation for writing, not only by 
means of education and experience, but by 
deep consideration of the topic before sitting 
down to write. Such writers might take a 
useful lesson from the late Bartley Campbell, 
whose habit was practically to complete his 
plays before writing down a word. 

“I write a play in my head,” he said. 
“That is, I work out the plot, select the 
characters to develop it, arrange the acts, the 
scenes and _ situations, and construct the 
greater part of the dialogue before 1 ;ut pen 
to paper. I was four months thinking out 
‘ Fairfax’ before I wrote a word of it. Then, 
of course, it was comparatively quick work to 
reduce the play to manuscript.” 

Painstaking as Mr. Campbell was, however, 
in his preparatory mental work, his labor by 
no means stopped there. “ ‘When I have a 
piece written out,” he said, “there is still in- 
finite labor in condensing, so as to make each 
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sentence, each word, tell. 1 always think of 
the effect of each expression upon an audience 
and weigh it carefully. 1 take my characters 
from real life, and I try to make them speak 
and act as persons in real life would, under 
similar circumstances. 

“When I find difficulty in completing the 
sentence to suit me, I stop work and wait un- 
til the idea comes to me clearly; I never 
hurry by and leave it for correction at some 
later time. Yet, with all this care and prepa- 
ration, every dramatic author will tell you that 
there is almost always a necessity for ex- 
cisions and alterations after a play is produced. 
I never wrote but one piece that 1 did not 
change more or less after seeing it performed ; 
that was ‘ The Virginian.’” 

Transcendent genius, of course, is bound 
by no laws, but as a rule no good writing is 
done without much preliminary thought ‘and 
patient, thoughtful, faithful, careful work. 

New York, N.Y. Edward L. Curtis. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical tosay. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


7. 
* * 


The publication in the April WriTER of 
a sketch of B. M. Bower, author of * Chip, of 
the Flying U.” and other stories published in 
Ainsilee’s Magazine and Lippincott’s, has led 
to the publication in the Daily Repudlican, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, of a news item under the 
heading: “And This in Boston !— Ludicrous 


Error in a Literary Periodical, Relating to 
the Work of Miss Laura D. Mills of This 
City, Who Writes Under the Pen Name of B. 
M. Bower.” The article begins :— 


In classic Boston, once the home of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and now distinguished for baked beans, blue stockings, Fan- 
euil Hall, *‘ literary culchah,’’ the Atlantic Monthly and brown 
bread, there is published a magazine of literary misinformation 
known as the Writer. From its amusing pages this gem is 
clipped.”’ 

The paragraph from the April WRITER is 
then quoted, and the article goes on to say: — 


B. M. Bower is the pen name of Miss Laura D. Mills, born 
and educated in this city, littke more than twenty years old. 
Her first story was *‘ Chip, of the Flying U.” and since then 
she has written many readable stories which have been pub- 
lished in various magazines. Miss Mills is still a resident of 
this city, living with her grandmother, and the Writer ought 
to send a representative to Cedar Rapids and find out what an 
estimable young woman and charming writer she really is. 


* 
* * 


In reply THE WRITER has to say that the 
editor of Lippincott’s forwarded a letter ad- 
dressed to the author of “ The Ghost in the 
Red Shirt,” published in his magazine last 
July, to B. M. Bower of Puyallup, Washing- 
ton, from whom the information for the para- 
graph in the April WRITER was received 
direct. The editor of Adnslee’s Magazine, 
notified of the claim made in behalf of Miss 
Mills, writes that there is no possible question 
that B. M. Bower of Puyallup is the author 
of “Chip, of the Flying U.,” “When the 
Storm Doctor Blundered,” and other stories 
that have appeared in Azns/ee’s and the Popu- 
lar Magazine —both of which magazines are 
issued by the same publishing house. He 
says: “ The statement in THE WRITER is en- 
tirely correct. We have never heard of Miss 
Laura D. Mills of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
never received any manuscripts from her. 
We have had many manuscripts and letters 
from B. M. Bower of Puyallup. You cannot 
state too strongly that Miss Mills is entitled 
to no credit at all for the authorship of the 
stories referred to.” 

A letter from the editor of THE WRITER to 
Miss Mills asking her for a list of her “ many 
readable stories which have been published in 
various magazines” has not been answered. 
The letter from the editor of Azus/ee’s makes 
it obvious, however, that if Miss Mills has 
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made the claims set forth in the Cedar Rapids 
paper, she is a literary impostor, trying to get 
the credit for another person’s work. 


* 
*~ cd 


An important ruling by the post-office de- 
partment will stop the schemes of publishers 
who offer prizes for the best essay, or short 
story, or other literary production; the best 
name for a new magazine; or the best sugges- 
tion regarding the improvement of any publi- 
cation, requiring as a condition in each case 
that either a subscription for the publication, 
or a coupon cut from it shall be sent with 
whatever may be offered for the prize. This, 
of course, will not interfere in any way with the 
offering of prizes for manuscripts or for sugges- 
tions, provided there is nocondition of a money 
payment or other consideration of any kind, so 
that all persons who desire to enter the com- 
petition may do so freely. The department 
says: “ Offers of prizes for the best name for 
a publication or corporation, when coupled with 
the requirement that every name suggested be 
accompanied by a stated sum in payment of 
subscription, or for a share or shares in the 
corporation, are held to be lotteries. The 
evident purpose of such a plan is not to obtain 
a suitable name, but subscriptions for the pub- 
lication or for shares of stock. If it were 
desired in good faith to obtain a suitable name 
through the medium of a competition for prizes, 
no payment of money or other valuable con- 
sideration would be required for the privilege 
of competing.” The same reasoning applies 
to prize offers for manuscripts when each com- 
petitor is required to send a subscription fee 
together with the manuscript he offers. In 
such cases, asa rule, the competitors contribute 
the money which is paid to the prize winners, 
and more which goes to the publisher, and the 
disappointed ones get in return only a maga- 
zine, which may or may not be worth to them 
the subscription price. On the whole the new 
ruling of the post-office department will bea 
good thing for writers. It will not interfere 
with legitimate prize offers made by publishers 
who for the sake of the advertisement or to get 
better reading matter offer prizes, without con- 
ditions, for the best manuscripts submitted in 
competition. It will interfere only with pub- 


lishers who make prize offers chiefly to increase 
their subscription lists, counting on the receipt 
of thousands of manuscripts—each with a 
subscription fee—from people who have no 
gualification for literary work except ambition, 
and figuring that they will thus have enough to 
pay the offered prizes and a good profit for 
themselves. W. H. H. 
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Postmasters have been re- 
quested to report all cases 
where stamps may be illegally 
removed from letters to the 


Postmasters have been re- 
quested to report to the post- 
office inspectors all cases 
where stamps may be illegally 





postoffice inspectors. — Bos- | removed from letters. 
ton Globe. e 
The Missouri Pacific is re- The Missouri Pacific 1s re- 


painting their depot at Salina. | painting its depot at Salina. 
— Topeka State Journal. 





A man may love the strong- Man’s love may be the 
est, but women love the long- | stronger, but woman loves 
est.— Dorothy Dix, in the | the longer. 


Philadelphia Bulletin. 





After long weeks of pain After a long illness William 

and years of stress, the soul | Austin died to-day. 

of William Austin went out 

from its earthly habitation to- 

day from the hazy scapes of 

earth to clearer sweeps of 

space; his soul, unfleshed 

and freed, passed into the 

light beyond.—£ mfpire (Kan- 

sas ) Gazette. 





QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will 
be answered in this department. Questions must be brief and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.]} 





Colonel Higginson says in the March Az. 
lantic: “De Vere’s published recollections, 


although somewhat too diffuse,.... is yet 
full,” etc. Is this use of “is” with “ recollec- 
tions ” correct? R. P. S. 


{ Colonel Higginson is speaking of a book, 
the “Recollections” of Aubrey De Vere. 
Technically, therefore, the use of the singular 
predicate is justified, although it would be 
better if ‘ Recollections,” the subject, were 
‘‘quoted and capped,” as printers say. It 
would have been better still if the sentence 
had been recast so as to avoid the apparent 
use of a singular verb with a plural subject. 
It is often easier to go around a difficulty than 
it is to climb over it. 

Some purists declare that a singular verb 
should always be used with a collective noun, 
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defending their position by quoting trium- 
phantly from the Bible: “ The wages of sin is 
death.” If they did not overlook the fact that 
the English of the Bible is not always perfect 
they would hardly try to force on a suffering 
public such discordant phrases as “ His wages 
is fifteen dollars a week,” “ His whereabouts 
is unknown,” or “ Great pains is taken.” Is it 
right, then, to say: “ His wages are fifteen 
dollars a week,” “His whereabouts are un- 
known,” “Great pains are taken?’ 
cally, no. 


’  Techni- 
The better way is to slip gently 
around the obstacle, and say, for instance: 
“ His pay is fifteen dollars a week,” “ It is not 
known where he is,” “ They take great pains.” 
Then nobody’s feelings are hurt [is hurt? ] 
and there is no room at all for argument.— 
W. H. H.] 


» 
> 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Jessie Ackerman, author of the interesting 
article about the Ainus in the Ps/grim for 
April, is an American woman now living in 
London, where she is the foreign representa- 
tive of the Indianapolis woman’s magazine, 
Madame. Miss Ackerman has made five 
tours around the world, her journeys covering 
a period of fifteen years, during which time 
she has traveled 350,000 miles, slept in 2,700 
beds, and visited fifty-two countries. Her pur- 
pose in making these journeys was to study 
the great problems of humanity and all phases 
of human life, and in many of the countries 
she lived with the natives, wearing their cos- 
tumes, and trying to be one of them as far as 
possible. The results of these experiences 
have been published in the Woman's Home 
Companion, for which paper she went to Ice- 
land to write up the people. The Howse- 
keeper, the Christian Herald, and the South- 
ern Workman have also printed accounts of 
her journeyings into far countries. As she was 
interested in every phase of life, she made a 
thorough study of rural people, and the result 
of these studies was published in Farm and 
Fireside, as well as in many religious papers 
and periodicals. The Sunday Strand and the 
Wide World Magazine, of London, are now 
publishing articles by her. To visit the Ainus 


Miss Ackerman departed far from the line of 
travel. She was a guest of the king of the 
tribe, and had every opportunity to study 
those interesting people. Her Iceland experi- 
ences were set forth in a book entitled “ Eight 


Hundred Miles on Horseback in Iceland.” 


“S. Carleton,” author of the story, * The 
Woman of the Crows,” in the A/etropolitan 
for April, is the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Carleton Jones, secretary to the lieutenant- 
governor of Nova Scotia. She lives in Hali- 
fax and has come to the front as a writer of 
short stories of the woods and nature. It has 
been her custom to spend considerable time 
each year in the woods and on the lakes and 
rivers of the wildest part of Nova Scotia. For 
eighteen years, under another name, she has 
been writing serials for English papers. In the 
winter of 1901 she wrote two short stories, 
“purely to please myself,” she says, and of 
these one, * The Lame Priest,” was bought by 
the Atlantic Monthly, and the other by Har- 
pers Magazine. The setting of “ The Lame 
Priest,” and the Indian in it are from life. 
Since then Mrs. Jones has had other stories in 
the American magazines, including ‘The 
Sword of the Axe,” in the Adé/antic, and 
“The Out Trail,” in Aznslee’s last July. Last 
summer Henry Holt & Company published 
her book, “The Micmac,” the romance of a 
Nova Scotia swamp. 


Richard Washburn Child, whose story, 
“Speedaway,” appeared in Afc Clure’s for 
April, is a youog man of twenty-three. who 
graduated from Harvard in the class of 1903, 
and who is now studying in the Harvard law 
school. While at college he was president of 
the Harvard Advocate, and an editor of the 
Harvard Lampoon. He began writing for the 
magazines about a year ago, and “ Speedaway ” 
is the first published of six stories which 
Me Clure’s Magazine has accepted. Mr. Child 
has also had stories accepted by the A¢/antic 
Monthly, the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Youth's Companion, and St. Nicholas. His 
record so far is two stories accepted to every 
one rejected. He says that he writes stories 
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to please himself as well as the editor, and that 
so far the editor has apparently been better 
pleased than he. 


Ellen Douglas Deland, whose pantomime, 
“Timothy Trott and His Pretty Matilda,” is 
printed in Youth for April, is a well-known 
story-writer for girls, and her first book, ‘* Oak- 
leigh,” published by Harper & Brothers nine 
or ten years ago, is still selling edition after 
edition. Harper & Brothers have also puL- 
lished “Josephine,” “ Alan Ransford,” and 
“In the Old Herrick House,” written by her, 
while the W. A. Wilde Company, of Boston, 
has published * Malvern,” “ A Successful Ven- 
ture,” “ Katrina,” and “ Three Girls of Hazel- 
mere.” The Dedineator for last October pub- 
lished a short story by Miss Deland, * The 
Mother of Emmeline,” and she has also had 
stories in Harper's, Lippincett's, and the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal. 1n 1903 she won the 
fourth prize in the short-story contest of the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, with a story entitled 
“ Between the Oysters and the Coffee.’ Miss 
Deland is a Philadelphian, but she spends 
much of her time in Boston. 


George Edwin Hunt, the author of the 
humorous short story, “How Bully Won the 
Race,” in Aéns/ee’s for April, was born and 
brought up in Indianapolis. He studied civil 
engineering at Asbury College, now De Pauw 
University, at Greencastle, Indiana. and at 
Michigan University. On leaving school he 
spent four years in Florida building railroads. 
As most of that time was devoted to location 
work, the young engineer occasionally spent a 
night under a roof, but more often spread his 
blankets on the ground in a tent or under the 
sheltering branches of a forest tree. Tiring of 
the rough life, he returned to Indianapolis, and 
in 1890 graduated from the Indiana Dental Col- 
lege, and two years later from the Medical 
College of Indiana. Since 1897, Dr. Hunt has 
been Dean of the Indiana Dental College. He 
has been a frequent contributor to professional 
magazines, edited the /ndiana Dental Journal 
for three years, and is at present editor of 
Desmos, a magazine devoted to the interests 
of Delta Sigma Delta, a dental fraternity. 


“How Bully Won the Race” was his first short 
story, and was written purely from a desire to 
see whether he could interest a publisher and 
a public. The Popular Magazine for April 
printed a story of his, entitled The Capitula- 
tion of Captain Gethro,” and has accepted 
another story for early publication. Les/ée's 
Magazine has also accepted one of his storie# 
Dr. Hunt's stories so far have all been humor- 
ous. 

Marjorie L. C. Pickthall, who wrote “A 
Mother in Egypt,” in the April Century, was 
born in England, but has lived in Canada 
since childhood. She began writing when she 
was five years old, and by the time she was 
sixteen her contributions were being printed 
in the Toronto papers, where she won many 
prizes for stories and poems. During the last 
four or five years her work has appeared in 
the Zoronto Mail and Empire, the Turonto 
Globe, the weekly publications of the Presby- 
terian church, and the Educational Monthly 
of Canada. In 1903 she was one of the prize- 
winners in the poem competition held in con- 
nection with the Toronto Home-Comers’ Fes- 
tival. Last June Short Stories published her 
story, “In Paths Unknown,” which won the 
second prize in its short-story competition. 
This was the first of Miss Pickthall’s writings 
to appear in the United States. 


C. Bryson Taylor, whose story, “ The Proof 
of Man,” was printed in the Cosmopolitan \or 
April, is a Washingtonian, and has been en- 
gaged in magazine and journalistic work for 
the past eight years. Her first story appeared 
in the Overland Monthly in 1898, but she says 
that Everybody's Magazine gave her practi- 
cally her first start by running her serial, 
“The Wooing of Ah-te.” Everybody's has 
also printed many of her short stories, 
articles, and sketches. Her first book, “In 
the Dwellings of the Wilderness,” was pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., and she has now 
a second book nearly completed, which will be 
much longer than her first, and wholly 
different in style and treatment. In response 
to many inquiries, Miss Taylor wishes to say 
that the quotation from which the title, “‘ The 
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Proof of Man,” is drawn is taken from Frank- 
lin’s * Poor Richard’s Almanac”: “The proof 
of gold is fire; the proof of a woman, gold; 
the proof of a man, a woman.” 


Herbert Quick, whose story, “The Occulta- 
tion of Florian Amidon,” is now running in the 

osmopolitan, is an ex-Mayor of Sioux City, 
lowa. He isa lawyer and manager of some 
telephone corporations. He was born in lowa 
in 1861, ata time when conditions there were 
unfavorable to the development of the artistic 
life. There was no such thing as a library 
available, and the scattered settlers were ab- 
sorbed in subduing the soil. As the boy grew 
up, he saw the prairies on which he was born 
fill up with people, and a state as conservative 
and solid as New England formed. In all this 
development he had a part, teaching in the 
state’s schools and practicing her system of 
jurisprudence. He mingled with politicians, 
held public office, and had some reputation as 
a publicist before he had published anything. 
But, as he says, although there had never been 
in his ancestry any literary or artistic mani- 
festations, and although he himself would never 
have dared to mention the matter to any one, 
he always regarded himself as an embryo artist 
or writer, and the very gophers that he snared 
and the prairie storms that he weathered as a 
plowboy he looked upon as so much literary 
material. His first publication, which the F. A. 
Stokes Company published in 1901, was a book 
of fairy tales called “In the Fairyland of 
America.” It is the first of a projected series, 
which was to make the Indian fairy, the Puk- 
wudjie, the familiar sprite of American children. 
This year Henry Holt & Company published 
his second book, ** Aladdin & Co.,”’ which is a 
novel of middle-western life, being a broad 
study of the real estate boom in Iowa and of 
the resulting commercial crisis. No other 
book has been written covering the same field, 
although many writers have used the **boom ” 
as material. In this book, the “boom” is the 
story. The Bobbs-Merrill Company will bring 
out “ The Occultation of Florian Amidon” in 
book form after its publication in the Cosmo- 
politan. Mr. Quick has written many poems, 
some of which have appeared in the Cen/ury 


and other magazines. He has many poems 
and short stories awaiting publication in the 
magazines, and says he has enough more in 
mind and pretty well elaborated to keep him 
busy for several years. 


2 
> 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Haggard. — “A new novel of mine is soo. 
to appear,” said Mr. Rider Haggard, ‘and | 
am working on a sequel to ‘ She.’” 

Replying to a question as to how he began 
writing fiction, the man who has _ written 
twenty-four novels, of which millions of copies 
have been sold, in twenty years, vouchsafed : 
“TI had, during a residence of some years in 
South Africa, written a sort of a political his- 
tory, when one day in London, while discuss- 
ing the merits and demerits of a current novel, 
an acquaintance badgered me about not being 
able myself to write as readable a novel as the 
one we were discussing. Well, to make a long 
story short, 1 set to work and wrote ‘ Dawn, 
which, much to my surprise, enjoyed a consid- 
erable sale. Of course, at that time, South 
and Central Africa was a land of unexplored 
mysteries and as such appealed to me as a 
background and scene for fiction writing. 
With my knowledge of the country, acquired 
in years of residence there, it was easy and 
natural enough for me to weave my— my 
yarns about it.” 

“ Was, or is, there any foundation in fact for 
your Central African romances?” 

“Some —some,” he replied. “ But much 
less was known of Africa then than now. 
Nevertheless, a great many of my imaginative 
ventures and deductions have been verified to 
the letter.” — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Verne.— Jules Verne had been for more 
than forty years under an ironclad contract 
with the publisher, Hetzel. Between 1853 and 
1863 he wrote plays and librettos for light 
operas that had moderate success. Then in 
Hetzel’s Magazine of Education and Recrea- 
tion he ran his “ Five Weeks in a Balloon.” 
It was a great and immediate success. In it 
Jules Verne is now recognized to have created 
a new genre, the “scientific and geographical 
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romance,” and Hetzel, the publisher, realized 
it. He proposed to Verne a contract —some 
say for fifty years! In any case, Verne ac- 
cepted it, and as a result he had been bound by 
itever since. This year the house of Hetzel 
publishes its annual “two books by Jules 
Verne’ —“ The Master of the World” and 
* A Drama in Livonia.” 

Each year since 1864 the house of Hetzel 
has published “two books by Jules Verne,” 
never more, never less. In the publishing 
circles of Paris they say that they know the 
salary stipulated by the famous contract — it 
was 20,c0o francs, $4,000 per year. He had 
never drawn a dollar of royalty. The im- 
mense success of certain works furnished him 
no basis for financial calculation. He has had 
his $4,000 per year as his right. It is said 
that the lucky publisher has been generous 
with him, nevertheless. He has made Jules 
Verne many valuable presents — among them 
ayacht. But this does not alter the fact that 
he has held Jules Verne to the old contract, 
and held him to the day of his death. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Certain writers seemed inclined to lavish 
pity on the late Jules Verne, because his pub- 
lisher held him to a fifty-year contract to fur- 
nish two books annually in exchange for a 
salary of $4,000, receiving no royalty, but there 
are two sides to the question. A salary of 
$4,009 is equal to the royalty on two editions 
of over 13,000 copies, and, although many 
of this author’s books attained to a much 
larger circulation, many were comparatively 
unsuccessful. Had he been left to himself, 
free to go about among the publishers, and to 
make arrangements for each book as he wrote 
it, his average profits would probably have 
been less than the despised salary, for he 
would have been less advertised by his pub- 
lisher of the moment, and his earlier books, 
unadvertised, would have been forgotten. Very 
few authors have the good sense of Holmes, 
Lowell, Longfellow, and Hawthorne, and 1e- 
main faithful to their first publisher. — Boston 
Pilot. 

To a correspondent of the Boston Trans- 
cript who called on Jules Verne at Amiens in 
January, the writer gave some interesting in- 


formation about his literary work. The corre- 
spondent says: -— 

“He showed us where he worked. It was 
a small plain bedroom, furnished with a couch, 
a great easy chair, and an electric reading 
lamp. One picture, a Corot, hung above the 
couch. I had already seen his spacious 
library, lined from ceiling to floor with volumes. 

“*] work best in this little bare room,’ said 
Jules Verne. ‘I write from five A.M. until 
noon, when I take lunch and my day’s 
work is finished. 1 must admit that I do a lot 
of my work with the proof in hand — thanks to 
the kindness of my publisher, who gives me 
unlimited revises. As I get up early, I go to 
bed early. I am asleep at nine P. M.’ 

** Do you always know how your stories are 
going to turn out?’ I asked. 

“* Always,’ he answered. ‘I begin with a 
rough draft, which states what the story is to 
be —its beginning, middle, and end. As I 
usually have two or three stories under way at 
the same time, I can switch from one to an- 
other when I get tired. It is a valuable plan 
for any writer who would produce his maxi- 
mum. Sometimes I am two years ahead of 
my contract. It isa good thing—for during 
the past three months I have been able to do 
nothing.’ 

“ He certainly looked tired and weak; and 
a warning glance from Madame Verne brought 
back to my mind her preliminary stipulation 
that the interview should be short. 

“*When the preliminary draft is done,’ he 
went on, ‘I draw up a plan of chapters, nam- 
ing them; and begin the first rough copy of 
the book in pencil. When it is finished I re- 
write it in ink — and then the real work begins 
with the first revise from the printer. Some- 
how I cannot get a real grip of my subject 
until J see it in print.’ 

“* Would not the typewriter dothatfor you?’” 

“*] received one as a present from my pub- 
lishers,’ he answered, ‘but I could not learn to 
compose atit. I was too old.’” 


Wallace. — Undoubtedly the painstaking 
methods followed by General Lew Wallace in 
the production of his books are quite without 
parallel among contemporary writers. Not 
even the decorative handwriting of Eugene 
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Field can equal in beauty and neatness that of 
this precise and exquisite penman,a page of 
whose manuscript is like a picture. Each 
punctuation mark is accurately in place, and 
one looks vainly for the least erasure or cor- 
rection. The manuscript of Bayard Taylor 
alone may rival that in question among the 
writers of America. Beginning with a first 
draft, executed upon a slate, followed by pen- 
cil copies, the General elided, revised, or 
altered every chapter until final perfection of 
workmanship was attained and the writer was 
satisfied with the result of his many revisions. 
“Ben Hur,” the production of which has been 
so often discussed, was in the author’s hands 
seven years before he was willing to pronounce 
it finished. It was written over at least seven 
times, and was the result of the most consci- 
entious study and research relative to its 
Oriental background. In view of the errone- 
ous statement made by certain papers that the 
author derived his inspiration for “ Ben Hur” 
during his sojourn as minister to Constanti- 
nople, at which time he visited the Holy Land, 
it is worth while to reiterate the fact that this 
book was written and published before its au- 
thor ever set foot in Palestine. 

General Wallace, after his return from Con- 
stantinople, used to delight to tell of his own 
astonishment upon visiting the Holy Land, to 
find how marvelously accurate were his de- 
scriptions of the place. He asserted that in 
traveling to various points where his imagina- 
tion had been forced to supply certain details, 
he was fairly startled at the discovery of the 
actual existence of what he haa thought the 
creation of his own fancy. He was particu- 
larly impressed by the locating of an interest- 
ing old well of which his own description, 
purely imaginary, tallied perfectly with the ex- 
isting structure, and was wont to suggest that 
he felt he had worked under the guidance of a 
special inspiration. It is certain that the work 
was executed in the most thoughtful and 
reverential spirit, and it is a well-known fact 
that the production of * Ben Hur” carried the 
General from an attitude of indifference 
toward spiritual things to the possession of a 
strong and deep religious faith. — Caroline 
Ticknor, in the Providence Fournal. 





When I was in Constantinople in 1883 I wa 
the guest of General and Mrs. Wallace on 
day in their charming residence on the Bos. 
phorus. He then had recently visited Pales 
tine for the first time, and he told me that 
though when he wrote “ Ben Hur” he had de- 
rived his knowledge of the scenery of Pales 
tine solely from books or hearsay, yet when h: 
came to see the country for himself in order to 
verify or correct his impressions, he found no 
need of making any change in his book, so 
perfectly had he pictured the places to his 
mind. This was a feat hardly rivaled, unless 
perhaps by Schiller, who wrote his “ William 
Tell” without having visited Switzerland, and 
yet succeeded in being as true to the fact of 
nature as if he had personally examined the 
localities. Not every novelist or dramatist 
thinks it worth while to spend time in order to 
attain accuracy of this sort; but that is not 
the highest type of art which lets a loose and 
lazy fancy supply the place of careful research. 
—C. M. M.,in the Boston Transcript. 

> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Portraits in Fiction. — Apropos of recent 
flagrant examples of * portraits in fiction,” the 
London Standard discusses the question how 
far it is profitable to introduce in imaginative 
writing recognizable portraits of one’s con- 
temporaries. It takes the general ground that 
no writer is justified in using his art as a pil- 
lory; if he wishes to fling stones at the age, 
let him name himself satirist, and not writer 
of romance. But, provided there is no malice 
in the portrait, and the author reveals no per- 
sonal details which are not public property, 
there seems no objection to the introduction 
of distinguished contemporaries into the im- 
aginary trappings of fiction, though the practice 
may not make for “ good literature.” 

A Unique Story. — As concrete evidence 
how widely prevalent in all classes of Ameri- 
can society is that venerable disease cacathes 
scribendi, says the Argonaut, we print below, 
verbatim et literatim, a letter recently re- 
ceived in this office, together with the opening 
passage of the story which we received “ina 
sepert letter.” The poetic harmonies, we may 
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also remark, were all preserved—the story 
and the letter were written with purple ink. 


Dear sir I sende you in a sepert letter a story for publication 
and i¢ to be paid for at regular rates if used & if not to be 
return Inclose postage fore the return yores truly 


—, ALA 2 28 1905. 


1 HAVE FOUND HIT. 
It was under certain Disadvantages that Willey Jones went 
into the hen Business in the first place he lacked capital having 
Just invested most of his money in New Cart then he had no 
proper facilities, as his parents lived in an upper tenement on 
a somewhat Crowded City street and bisides he knew Nothing 
whatever about hens. But he had plenty of confidence in him- 
self and persistence that had seldom met defeat. what do 
you suppose Willey has taken into his head now asked his 
mother of her Husban as he entered the house one Night Well 
hens, He read in a Newspaper about some Boys great 
Success in keeping hens and he is Just Bound to go into the 
business himsels. Hens exclaimed Mr. Jones derisively, 
where in the World wold he keep them. Why he thinks he 
can keep them up on the roof where he hang out our clothes, 
that is nonsense you know. He might as well give up that 


Idea at once. 

Winning Literary Fame by Proxy.— It 
seems there are ingenious persons in England 
who advertise in newspapers their eagerness 
to write novels to order for any one yearning 
to appear before the world as an author, who, 
for a consideration, is allowed to sign his own 
name to the novel thus written. Mr. Basil 
Tozer, for the sake of amusement, answered 
an advertisement and he received this type- 
written document : — 
lo Paradox,’’ 0000, Advertisement Department of —— —, 

London, 


his is to declare (1), that my letter signed ‘* Basil Tozer,’’ 


and dated ‘* - 





, Igo-,”’ is sent to you with my authority ; 


(2), that “* Basil Tozer”’ is my true name ; (3), that I hereby - 


promise to let no person or persons whomsoever see any letter 
or letters that I may hereafter receive from you that may have 


any bearing upon or in any way relate to the subject of your 


advertisement beginning with the words **‘ —- —— —,” 

that ap years on the front age oi— -— -—— wublished in 
' 

London and dated ———, 190-, and that I will under no cir- 


cumstance or circumstances whatsoever communigate, hint at, 
or in any other way cause or allow to be communicated or 
otherwise disclose the contents of any such letter or letters, or 
any part or parts thereof, to any person or persons whom- 
soever, 


Signed (Christian names and surname in full) 


Address (in full) 


Date 


As the ensuing correspondence was neces- 
sarily confidential, Mr. Tozer holds his tongue 


. 
concerning the methods of “ Paradox,” but he 


wrote to a literary “ghost” in Ireland, wha 
did not demand secrecy. This hack replied: 
**You must please tell me in the first place 
just exactly what you wish, that is to say, 
whether you require stories that are dreamy, 
or highly spiced, or sensational and exciting, 
or just merely love.” Mr. Tozer preferred 
‘just merely love.” The hack answered: “A 
simple love story of, say, 3,000 words, suitable 
for a magazine for the home or a domestic 
pamphlet | could do for you for six guineas ; 
you have the right to put your name on it, me 
to have nothing further to say about it.’ A 
third letter came in which the hack regretted 
Mr. Tozer’s inability to avail himself of the 
offer; but he was willing to make an exception 
by letting him have “the domestic master- 
piece ” for “four guineas complete, cash with 
order, or for six guineas, payable by six 
monthly instalments, the first deposit to ac- 
company order.” 

Mr. Tozer tried a third, who wanted “ four 
guineas a thousand words, and so on pro rata 
up to 5,000 words, above which length | make 
a reduction.” Mr. Tozer asks: “Does this 
gentleman write for the Vanderbilts, or for 
whom? He must be at quite the very top of 
his profession —a literary ‘ghost’ who has 
taken honors, so to speak, and whom one 
would expect to find supping at Claridge’s in 
the company of duchesses and grand dukes.” 

The charge does not,seem to us preposter- 
ous; it is at the rate of only two cents a word. 
Six guineas a thousand words would seem 
cheap to some of the wealthy unemployed of 
any large American city who court literary 
fame. — Boston Herald. 

“The Harper Ring.’’— Among the remi- 
niscences of the late Lawrence Hutton which 
are appearing in the Critic is an interesting 
little anecdote in defence of the long-abused 
and long-suffering béte noir of the unsuccess- 
ful—the editor. It seems a friend of Mr. 
Hutton sent a bulky package of manuscript to 
Mr. Hutton, accompanied by a note in which 
the writer said: ‘You are in ‘The Harper 
Ring,’ you have gct your wife into ‘The 
Harper Ring,’ you have got Harry This and 
Lily That into the Ring, and I don’t see why 
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you don’t get me into the Ring, too. Here 
are a couple of articles as good as anything 
the Harpers generally publish. If the one is 
too feminine for the Afagazine, see that it 
goes into the Bazar. If the other is too juve- 
nile for the Weekly, find a place for it in 
Young Folks.” \t so happened at the time 
that Mr. Hutton had just received four official 
notes, one from the editor of each of the pe- 
riodicals in question, and each one of them 
declining a contribution of Mr. Hutton’s, al- 
though the author had been for years on the 
editorial staff of the Afagazine as well as a 
contributor to the other publications. These 
four notes were forwarded without comment 
and sent to the correspondent as Mr. Hutton’'s 
only reply.— Mew York Sun. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ For the convenience of readers Tur Writer will send a 





copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the nam 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added, Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Reacers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention ‘lua Writer when they write.) 


THe Mepievar Laiprary. Illustrated. Ernest C. 
Richardson, Ph. D. //arfer’s Magazine ( 38 c.) for April. 

Henry James. W. C. Brownell. Atlantic (38 c.) for 
April. 

Tue Associatep Press. 1.— Its General Foreign Service. 
Including Interviews with President Loubet, King Victor 
Emmanuel II1., Pope Leo XIII., and Emperor William II. 
Melville E. Stone. Century (38 ¢.) for April. 


Great Masters or Lirerature. 1,— Cervantes. 
George Edward Woodberry. MeClure’s (13 c.) for April. 
Tue Love Story or Wurrtrier’s Lire. Mary Minerva 


Barrows. New England Magazine (28 c.) for April 

Tue Greatest of Women Parnrers. Rosa Bonheur’s 
First Visit to England and Scotland. Theodore Stanton. 
Lippincott’s (38 c.) for April. 

Tue Mecuanicat DerartTMENT oF A BiG Newspaper, 
Pearson's (13 ¢.) for April. 

Rosert Grant, Novetist. Withportrait. Frank W. 
Noxon. Critic (28 c.) for April. 

Ipa M. Taxpett. With portrait. Marie Agnes Best. 
Critic ( 28 c.) tor April. 

Hans Anpersen. Francis Gribble. Critic (28c.) for 
April. 

“Tne Stump 1x Poetry.” Further Discussed by the 
Poets. Edwin Markham, Josephine Preston Peabody, and 
Joaquin Miller. Critic ( 28 c.) for April. 

Tue Earty Novets or GeorcGe Merevirn, Elizabeth 
Luther Cary. Crétic (28 c.) for April. 

Literary Women and THE HiGuer Epvcarton. 
Harriet Monroe. Cr#tic (28 c.) for April. 


Gorky: HAmMLer AWAKENED. Benjamin de Cassere 
Critic (28 c.) for April. 
Ronert BrowninG Anp Aterep Domerr. W. Ha 


Griffin. Reprinted from the Contemporary Review in 1 
Eclectic (28 ¢.) for April. 

Ryan Waker: A Carroontst or Soctat Prores 
With portrait. B.O. Flower. Avena (28 c.) for April. 

Emerson's “ BrRAnMA’’; oR, THE Poet PHiLosorn: 
IN THE Presence or Derry. Harvey Whitefield Pe 
A rena ( 28 ¢.) for April. 

A New Eprrion or Deror. Professor W. P. Treni. 
Forum (53 ¢.) for April-June. 

Zoia’s Last Worp on Epvcation.—Il. Thom 
Dickinson. Lducation (38 c.) for April. 

Romantic Porrry ww Germany. John Firman Coa: 
Ph.D. Ofen Court (13 ¢.) for April 

What Doers tHe Newsrarer Puntic Want? Ba 
Tozer. The Auther ( London ) (18 c.) for March. 

Tae Anuse or Worvs. “ P.W.S.”) The Author (Loi 
don ) (18 c.) for March. 

Tue Use or Fiction. J. Harris Brighouse. The A wher 
( London ) (18 ¢ ) for March. 

Conressions or A Yrttow Journatist.— II]. ‘A 
New York Editor." Padlic Opinion (13 ¢ ) for March 18. 

Wurreraw Rep, Eprror ann Dirromar. With | 
trait. Rufus Rockwell Wilson. /'adlic Opinion (13 ¢.) tor 
March 23. 

Juces Verne. Nation (13 ¢.) for March 30. 

Our Pionrer AMERICAN Port ( William Cullen Bryant) 


Charles Leonard Moore. Diéad (13 c.) for April 1. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


W. D. Howells and family have returned 
from Italy to New York. 

Irving Bacheller has purchased a tract of 
forest land, containing 4,100 acres, at Bog 
Lake, in the Adirondacks, where he will build 
a summer home this year. 

The Century Company published April 2a 
memorial edition of Hans Christian Ander. 
sen’s “Fairy Tales,” to mark the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the author’s birth. 

The centenary of Schiller’s death will be 
observed May 9. 

A volume on Edward Fitzgerald by A. C. 
Benson will be added tothe English Men of 
Letters series. 

The seventh in the series of “ Modern 
English Writers,” published by Dodd, Mead, 
& Company, is “ Browning —a_ Biography,” 
by Charles Harold Herford. 

Hon. Andrew D. White’s “ Autobiography 
and Reminiscences” is published by the 
Century Company. 
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The two volumes containing the “ Life, 
Letters, and Literary Remains of J. Henry 
Shorthouse,” issued by the Macmillan Com- 
pany and written by Mrs. Shorthouse, include 
a variety of correspondence with Matthew 
Arnold, Canon Ainger, and Edmund Gosse. 
The second volume includes various writings 
by Mr. Shorthouse, among which are three 
unpublished stories. 

Mr. Heinemann has signed a contract with 
Joseph Pennell and Mrs. Pennell for a biogra- 
phy of Whistler, which they are now engaged 
in writing. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have 
Whistler’s own notes of his reminiscences, 
containing numerous anecdotes of the early 
and least known portion of his life. 


The series of critical articles on “ Roberts 
and the Influences of His Time,” contributed 
by Professor Cappon, of Queen’s University, 
to the Canadian Magazine, will be issued in 
book form by William Briggs, of Toronto. 
Professor Cappon does not confine himself 
wholly to dealing with Mr. Roberts and his 
work, but discusses to some extent the forma- 
tive influences of Canadian poetry. 


Collier's (New York) offers four prizes of 
$1,000 each for the best stories received re- 
spectively between June 1 and September 1; 
September 1 and December1; December 1, 
1g05, and March 1, 1906; and March 1 and 


June rt. Each story will be paid for upon ac- 
ceptance, the usual rate being five cents a 
word, but authors who have an established 
rate higher than that will receive their price. 
The prize will come after the regular payments, 
and will be entirely separate and in addition. 
Stories should be addressed to the Fiction 
Department. 


A new magazine, the Monthly Story Maga- 
zine, will be published in Chicago beginning 
this month by the publishers of the Red Book, 
which, started in May, 1903, now boasts of a 
circulation of 307,000 copies. 

Human Life is a new five-cent monthly 
magazine just started in Boston. 

S. E. Cassino, Salem, Mass., the publisher 
of Little Folks, is planning to issue a maga- 
zine devoted to the kitchen. The name has 
not yet been announced. 


Smith's Magazine, styled by its publishers 
“the biggest illustrated magazine in the 
world,” is published in New York. 


The Cumulative Book Review Digest isa 
new publication, issued by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, of Minneapolis. The March num- 
ber is the first issue, and includes a three- 
months’ cumulation. In June a six-months’ 
cumulation will be issued. 


The Library /ndex (298 Broadway, New 
York) is a monthly key to periodicals, after 
the style of the well-known and indispensable 
Poole’s Index, and the magazine will be 
summed up in an annual supplement to the 
* Abridged Poole.” 


Tales (New York ), formerly known as 7a/es 
from Town Topics, will in the future be pub- 
lished as a twenty-five-cent monthly magazine 
of fiction. It is to be devoted largely to stories 
translated into English from various foreign 
languages, and will present in each issue a 
complete novel, an instalment of a serial,anda 
number of shorter tales. 


Recreation (New York), which got into 
financial trouble lately, has passed into the 
hands of William E. Annis, formerly of Suc- 
cess, and Dan Beard, the artist, is the new 
editor. 


G. O. Shields (‘Coquina”), the former 
editor and manager of Recreation, has started 
in New York a new magazine, which is the 
official organ of the League of American 
Sportsmen. It is called Shields’ Magazine, 
and the first number was that for March. 


It is announced by those interested in the 
Tabard Inn corporations, five of which are in 
the hands of receivers, that the Booklovers 
Library, the Tabard Inn Library, and the 
Booklovers Magazine will be continued as 
heretofore. These three are not included in 
the receivership proceedings. Probably the 
Tabard Inn Press, which is closely allied to 
the magazine company, will also be con- 
tinued. 

The Magazine of History, with Notes and 
Queries, published by William Abbatt, of 
New York, is a revival of the old Magazine 
of American History, edited by Mrs. Martha 
J. Lamb, which stopped publication in 1893. 
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The courts have temporarily restrained E. 
R. Gardner and Charles E. Federman, of 
Pittsburg, from calling their magazine the 
Home Magazine, the P. V. Collins Publishing 
Company, of Minneapolis, publishers of the 
original Home Magazine, having brought suit. 

The John C. Winston Company, Philadel- 
phia, has taken over the business of Henry T. 
Coates & Company. 

The American Fournal of Philology has 
just completed its twenty-fifth volume with the 
appearance of its one hundredth number. 
Tae editor, Professor Gildersleeve, of Johns 
Hopkins University, has given his personal 
care to each number, and he frankly confesses 
to “ closing the twenty-fifth volume in cheerier 
mood ” than he opened the first. Dr. Gilder- 
sleeve adds that while the magazine had the 
field comparatively to itself at the start, it 
now has several rivals, including the A merz- 
can Fournal of Archeology, Medern Lan- 
guage Notes, Hebraica, the Classical Review, 
and the “long line of Studies and Bulletins, 
stretching now from Massachusetts Bay to the 
Golden Gate.” 

Public Opinion ( New York ) seems to have 
changed its policy, and is now printing much 
original matter. 

John Kendrick Bangs will end his connec 
tion with Puck May I. 

William George Jordan is now editor of the 
Search-Light ( New York ), formerly called the 
Great Round World and afterward the Week's 
Progress. 

Dow J. Thomas, the former publisher of 
Home and Flowers and the Chautauguan, has 
assumed charge of Floral Life, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. announce in book 
form a reprint of the articles headed * A Pub- 
lisher’s Confession’? which were published 
anonymously last year in the Boston 
Transcript. 

The Spanish Academy will distribute in 
Spain 62,000 free copies of a specially pre- 
pared popular edition-of “ Don Quixote,” in 
honor of the Cervantes commemoration, to be 
held May 7 to May 9. 





One of the features of the Mew England 
Magazine for April is an illustrated article on 
Dartmouth College written by Mary R. P. 
Hatch. The article called “ The Love Story 
of Whittier’s Life,” by Mary Minerva Bar- 
rows, gives personal reminiscences of the 
poet’s sweetheart, Evelina Bray. 

A. C. McClurg & Company are bringing out 
for Sherwin Cody a new edition of his “ Art of 
Short Story Writing” under a new title, 
“Story Writing and Journalism,” for which a 
new section, on “Literary Journalism,” has 
been added. The author will also shortly 
issue a “ Dictionary of Errors,” dealing with 
errors and corrections in spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, letter writing, use of words, 
etc.; and * How to Read and What to Read,” 
in which Mr. Cody discusses “ what consti- 
tutes a good poem,” “ what constitutes a good 
novel,” * what constitutes a good essay,” etc. 

The late Adeline Sergeant published six 
novels in (gol, seven in 1902, six in 1903. It 
is estimated that she wrote about a million 
words in Igo2. 

The Century is printing an important series 
of articles on the Associated Press, by Mel- 
ville E. Stone, general manager of the organi- 
zation. The first article, in the April number, 
recounts Mr. Stone’s interviews with the 
Pope, the President of the French Republic, 
the Emperor of Germany, the King of Italy, 
and other authorities—interviews which 
helped to make possible the “ A. P.’s” present 
extensive foreign service. 

The Oxford University Press will soon pub- 
lish ** Author and Printer,” a guide for authors, 
editors, printers, correctors of the press, com- 
positors and typists, compiled by F. Howard 
Collins. 

Jules Verne died at Amiens, France, March 
24, aged seventy-seven. 

Miss Sarah Chauncey Woolsey (‘Susan 
Coolidge’) died at Newport April 9, aged 
seventy years. 

Miss Howard Weeden died at Huntsville, 
Ala., April 12. 

Joseph Jefferson died at Palm Beach, Fla., 
April 23, aged seventy-six. 





